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HEN every family kept a cow and hung the 
milk in the well no one knew much about 


germs or bacteria—and they gave little thought to 
the problems of freshness in food. 

Now when millions of people live in cities — 
when our food has to be transported many miles— 
when we all know that germs and bacteria lurk 
everywhere— we need to think much about the 
freshness and cleanness of the food we eat. 

The things we’ve learned. We've learned a lot 
of things our grandmothers didn’t know about. And 
in our better knowledge, what a lot of prejudice we 
have thrown away! Our grandmothers had predju- 
dice against food in cans. But we now know, on 
the word of the greatest scientific authorities, that 
food in sealed cans is as good and safe and whole- 
some as food can be. We know the can does no 
damage to the food. We know, on the contrary, 
that the sealed can is a guarantee of freshness, and 


purity and cleanliness. 


ere Built ~ 


is free from the things that may impair health. We 
do know that Evaporated Milk, sterilized in sealed 
cans is always pure, safe milk. It is one of the 
modern accomplishments through which science has 
given us, in the cities, as pure, clean food as we 
could have if all us still lived on the farm. 

What it is. Evaporated Milk is pure milk. Noth- 
ing is added to preserve it. Not a thing is taken 
from it but some of the water which is the greater 
part of all milk. All the food qualities of the milk 
are kept in it. Not one of them is harmed in any way. 

Always fresh and sweet and absolutely safe. 
The milk is produced under the supervision of experts 
on farms in the best dairying sections of America. 
It is received in sanitary plants in the country within 
a few hours after it comes from the cow—while it 
is fresh and sweet. It is carefully tested for purity 
and cleanliness. Then part of the water is removed 
—it is concentrated. Finally, it is put in air-tight 
containers and _ sterilized—protected from everything 
that can impair its freshness and sweetness and _ purity. 

The better richness. And every drop of Evaporated 
Milk contains always a// the food elements of milk. 
There is no cream line. The cream never separates. 
It stays in the milk. Evaporated Milk is never 
skimmed milk. It is always more-than-double rich 
in butterfat and also in the bone and tissue-building 
substances—in all the elements which make milk 
nature’s most perfect food. 

The modern cream and milk supply for every 
use. Evaporated Milk is so rich it serves in place 
of cream—and it costs less than half as much as 
cream. It can be diluted to suit any milk need, and 
costs less than ordinary milk. It is everywhere avail- 
able—all grocers have it. It keeps fresh and sweet 
in the sealed container anywhere. It is always pure 
milk, of definite, uniform richness—always free from 
everything that can impair health. It is the modern 
cream and milk supply for everybody, for every use. 
Let us send you our free booklets telling you 
more about the good 
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The cream begins to separate as 
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In Evaporated Milk the cream never 
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The New Education Bill and Home Economics Education 


ITH home economics becom- 

ing more and more firmly 
established as a unit in our edu- 
cational system, its representa- 
tives find their responsibilities 
rapidly multiplying. Not the 
least of these responsibilities is 
that of becoming intelligently in - 
formed as regards all legislative 
questions likely to develop or in- 
terfere with the development o/ 
their own ‘“‘subject.’’ As example 
of the former we have the Educ: 
tion Bill, (129-H. R. 5000: 69th 
Congress). 

The American Home Econom. 
ics Association is supporting this 
bill and readers of FOOD AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION may like 
to think over the chief proposals 
as embodied therein. They are as 
follows: 

Section 1 Creates a Depart- 
ment of Education with a 
Secretary in the President's 
Cabinet. 

Section 2 Authorizes an As- 
sistant Secretary of Education 
and other necessary assis- 
tants. 

Section 3 Provides for the 
transfer to the Department of 
Education, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, and 
of such control as is now 
exercised over the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and 
Howard University. 

Sections 4, 5, and 6 Define 
the powers and duties of the 
Secretary of Education. 

Section 7 Provides for a 
Federal conference on Edu- 
cation consisting of one re 
presentative from each of the 
Executive Departments. 


Section 8 Provides that the 
Department of Education 
shall conduct researches 
covering the whole field of 
education, and for the distri 
bution of the results of such 
researches to educational of 
ficials in the several states 
and to other persons inteest 
ed in education. 

Section 9 Provides appre- 
priations for the support of 
ithe work of the Department. 

Section 10 Provides that 
the Secretary of Education 
shall make an annual report 
to Congress. 

Section 11 Is an enacting 
clause. 

Education for all children 
is America’s outstanding con- 
tribution to the world’s 
progress. 


Advantages of Such a Department 


According to The National Edn 
cation Association report, a D:- 
partment of Education would 
promote effective organization of 
existing work of the_ federa! 
government; tend to eliminaie 
duplication and waste; furnish 
facts instead of guesswork as a 
basis for future educational work: 
distribute educational material 
most effectively; help local and 
state departments of education; 
effect considerable savings in 
school construction; reduce cosi 
of ‘‘repeaters’’ (a million a yeari 
and create prestige for all educa 
tional departments. 


Objections to the Plan 


As for the possible dangers at- 
tendant upon a Department of 


Education, the N. Ek. A. disposes 
of these promptly. It assures us 
that such a department would 
never ‘control’ education in 
general; that there need be no 
fear that research will ‘‘mechan 
ize’’ (of course we know that a! 
ready!) and ‘“‘standardize’’ edu- 
cation; that private and parochial 
schools will not be _ interfered 
with; that the cost of education 
will not be increased and that 
education will not, through the 
passage of the bill, be brought 
into politics. 


What State Superintendents 
Think 


Here are ae few opinions, 
chosen at random, from a mas-< 
of reports sent in by State Super 
intendents of Education: 

“A Department of Educa 
tion properly organized and 
properly conducted could be 
of very great assistance to 
the states in investigation 
and research. [ am_ very 
glad indeed to say that I join 
in the effort to secure ihe 
passage of this measure.” 
George M. Ford, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, West 
Virginia. 

“Just now when we are 
working on a very important 
problem in connection with 
financing our education work 
in Montana and improving 
our very meagerly prepared 
teaching force, particularly 
in our rural schools, we are 
not able to secure up-to-daty 
information regarding work 
along these lines in more ad- 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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High Lights of the Asheville Meeting 


HILE it is manifestly impractic- 

able to give more than a brief 

view of so large a meeting as 
that which has recently closed at 
Asheville, it is quite possible to show 
sufficient high lights to illumine the 
entire convention for the benefit of 
those who were forced to stay at 
home. 

Among these outstanding interests 
are first, the case for the new Educa- 
tion Bill; second, work of high school 
and college student clubs; third, ac- 
complishments in food and nutrition 
and development in the textile field. 

Obviously, other outstanding points 
of interest were brought out, but 
readers of FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION are, I take it, especially 
interested in those touched upon. 
The Case for the New Education Bill 


Merely to read the caption, ‘*The 
New Education Bill (129-H. R. 5000: 
69th Congress)’’ will not at first in- 
spire one. Home economics leaders, 
however, will find that their support, 
in company with that of other edu- 
cators, should be given this plan for 
a Department of Education. 


be 
Texas 98 
Virginia 69 
[llinois 29 
Michigan 19 
Alabama 9 
Utah 9 
California 8 
Missouri 8 
Georgia 7 
Minnesota ‘ 
New York 7 
Maryland 6 
North Dakota Be: 
Ohio 6 
Pennsylvania 6 
Indiana 5 
Arkansas 4 
Iowa 4 
Montana 4 
Wisconsin 4 
Idaho 3 
Kansas 3 
Massachusetts 3 
Tennessee 3 
Washington 3 
Colorado 2 
Maine 2 
Nebraska 2 
Florida 1 
Louisiana 1 
New Mexico 1 
Oklahoma 1 
South Carolina 1 
Vermont 1 
1 eae ieras neste 342 


By Marian F, Rown 


The National Education Associa- 
tion provided the Home Economics 
Convention with material setting 
forth some of the reasons why its 
members should support this Bill. 


Among the organizations who have 
endorsed the Bill are the National 
Education Association; American 
Federation of Teachers; Americai 
Federation of Labor; National Com- 
mittee for a Depariment of Educa- 
tion; National Council of Women; 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; General Federation 0° 
Women’s Clubs; National League of 
Women Voters; Supreme Council, 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, South- 
ern Jurisdiction, United States; Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion; National Council of Jewish 
Women; National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union; American. As- 
sociation of University Women; Na- 
tional Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs; Gener- 
al Grand Chapter, Order of the East- 
ern Star; National Women’s Trade 
Union League; National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


1925-1926 


tions; National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution; National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Americas 
Library Association; National Society 
for Vocational Education; Woman's 
Relief Corps; Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association; 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion; American Hellenic Educational 
Progressive Association and the 
American Nurses’ Association. 


The Bill provides for a Department 
of Education with a Secretary of Edu- 
cation in the President’s Cabinet. It 
makes provision. for desirable  co- 
ordination of certain existing educa- 
tional work already being carried on 
by the Federal Government. It pro- 
vides means for reducing duplication 
and for the promotion of research in 
education. It authorizes necessary 
appropriations. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
home economics women who. are 
alive to their responsibilities should 
make themselves acquainted with this 
Bill. Home Economics will not fulfill 
its highest responsibility if it fails to 





STUDENT CLUB MEMBERSHIP BY STATES 
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consider outstanding developments in 
the educational field as a whole. 


Work of High School and College 
Student Clubs 
It is stimulating to realize that 


one of the new notes in home econom- 
ics advancement is that struck by 
student club members, both in high 
schools and colleges. This is no news 
to readers of FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION. On the other hand, one 
was” gratified to 
find the importance 
or elub work 
stressed to such an 
extent in the Na- 
tional Meeting. 

We are indebted 
to the “News Let. 
ter of the Georgia 
Home Economics 
Clubs” for the ac. 
companying analy- 
sis of student club 
work by _ states. 
When we realize 
that this is one of 
the newer move- 
ments in the field 
of Home Econom. 
ics, does it not 
behoove those who 
work in stats 
well down the line 
to give some 
thought to this 
matter of develop- 
ing student club 
work? 


‘Haze| 


Aiter we take 
ff our hats to 
Texas in congrat- 
ulation, those of 
usin the other 
states might do 
well to determine 
to let Texas know 
hat we are not go- 
ing to let her run 





way with all the 
laurels. 

FOOD AND 
HEALTH EDU- 


CATION has _ al. 
ready described the 
fine work of the 
clubs in Virginia 
and a few of the 
other states, and 
the editor has ask- 
ed me to extend a 
hearty invitation 
to the clubs in oth- 
er states to let us 
know what they are doing. 


In fact, I should like to tell you a 
secret about what FOOD AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION is _ planning 


to do for the club movement, but the 
time is not quite ripe. 

Speaking of the “News Letter of 
the Georgia Home Economics Clubs,”’ 
this issue, Volume 1, Number 1, 
gives promise of an excellent publica- 
For the purpose of inspiring 
us see copies of 


tion. 
other states to let 


One of Our Neighbors at the Asheville 


their publications, I am giving a re- 
production of the first page of the 


Georgia News Letter. (See Page 116.) 


Accomplishments in Food and 


Nutrition 


According to Dr. R. L. Carlton oz 


the Depariment of Health in North 
Carolina, women trained in Home 
Economics may make very’ worth 
while contributions to health educa- 


All 4 





Carlton suggest- 
“Nutrition 
Professor 


tion in general. Dr. 
ed that the book entitled, 
Work Children,.”” by 
Lydia J. Roberis of the University of 
Chicago be the im- 
portant text books in developing such 
work. Our readers will remember that 


with 


used as one of 


this book has already been reviewed 
in FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCA 
TICN. 


It may be secured by writing to the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 





Meeting 
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Illinois. The price is $3.50. 
Continuing his discussion, the 


speaker suggested that a certain por- 
tion of the work be done with mothers 


rather than the teachers. Mothers 


will not or cannot attend the regular 


meetings at the school at which the 


teachers may work out their own 
problems. The mothers must be 
visited in their homes. The nutrition 


worker will be 
over -burdened if 
she is forced to 
carry the entire 
responsibility of 
this home visiting 
work, and in Dr. 
Carlton's opinion, 
there is opportuni- 
ty for important 
cooperative work 
among grade 
teachers, nutrition 
supervisors and 
home economics 
trained 


women. 


Detailed discus- 
sion of other 
speakers in the 
Food and Nutrition 
Section will be fea- 
tured in future is. 
sues of FOOD AND 
HEALTH 6 DU. 
CATION. 


Development in 
the Tertile Field 
Ruth O’Brien of 
the United States 
Bureau of Home 
Economics talked 
on textiles, mak 
ing a plea for the 
stimulation of tex 
tile research. Miss 
O’Brien pointed out 
that very little was 


being done at the 
present time, most 
industries taking 
care of their own 
problems. Miss 


O’Brien also plead 
ed for more agen 
cies capable of 
helping the con 
sumer to select ma. 
terial. She showed 
how the National 
Laundry Owners’ 
Association and the 
Association of 
allies 


Urigy 


e™ 
Ashevi lt 


Cleaners and Dyers are strong 
of Home Economics 

This Textile Section is progressing 
well toward its own goal of standard- 
zation. and future articles will dis- 
cuss the relation of textiles and cloth- 
ing to nutrition. 


teachers 


PAMPHLET RECEIVED 
“Dietary Scales and Standards for 
Measuring a Family's Nutritive Needs.” 
By Edith Hawley. Technical Bulletin 
No. 8, United States Department of 

Agriculture, Washington, D. C 
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MRS. ELLEN H. RICHARDS 
1842-1911 


HOME ECONOMICS STANDS FOR 





“The ideal home life for today unhampered by the 
traditions of the past. 

The utilization of all the resources of modern sci- 
ence to improve the home life. 

The freedom of the home from the dominance of 
things and their due subordination to ideals. 

The simplicity in material surroundings which will 
most free the spirit for the more important and perma- 
nent interests of the home and society.” 


From Our State P. T. A. President 


I am happy to send greetings to the members of the 
Home Economics Student Clubs of Georgia and to con- 
gratulate them upon this their first News Letter. 

Mrs. P. H. Jeter. 





GREETINGS 


The Georgia Home Economics Student Clubs greet 
their many members and friends through this their first 
News Letter and welcome into their membership all new 
Clubs. Our responsibilities are many. May we all: meet 
them with a happy heart and a willing hand! 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


How proud the State Home Economics Association 
is of you. You are a wonderful inspiration and help to us. 
Have you realized just how much a part of us you really 
are? 

Your first and best work should be at home creating 
interest and enthusiasm in Home Economics, but to get 
the most out of your Club life you must help carry on the 
work of the State and American Associations. 

What have you done with the letters from: 

1. The Student Club Advisory Committee of the 

American Home Economics Association? 
2. The International Committee of the American 
Home Economics Association? 

3. The Ellen H. Richards Fund Committee? 

4. The Field Committee announcing our Essay Con- 

test? 

Does your club subscribe to the Journal of Home 
Economics? Do you send news to the Journal? 

Are you planning to send delegates to our annual 
Georgia Home Economics Association meeting April 16- 
17? YOU have a real part in this meeting. 

Have you thought of going to the American Home 
Economics Association meeting in Asheville, N. C., June 
21-24 inclusive? 

We are happiest when we are busy. Let’s carry on’? 

Gussie H. Tabb, 
President Georgia Home Economics Asso. 





VALUE OF CLUB WORK 


While there may be a tendency in some quarters to 
overdo the amount of extra curricula activities, on the 
other hand the school is dead that does not foster a few 
well chosen clubs, those that tend to make more interest- 
ing and more helpful some particular line of study. 

The home economics club ig particularly helpful in 
that it furnishes an outlet for expression and application 
of the thoughts that accrue from the work of this most 
valuable department. 

The work done by the’ club girls tends to develop 
their initiative, to make them more interested in the af- 
fairs of home life and more willing to assist in a pleasur- 
able way in making the home happier and better. 

In addition to this, club girls are constantly consid- 
ering the relationship of home and community, thereby 
preparing the way for better citizenship. 

A spirit of usefulness is being constantly developed 
that will surely have its part in the development of wom- 
anhood. 

Respectfully, 


W. F. Dykes, Principal, 
Fulton High School. 


GEORGIA BAPTIST PUBLISHERS, HAPEVILLE, GEORGIA 


Corer Page of Georgia Clubs’ Publication (See Page 115) 
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Status of Vocational Home Economics Education 


in California 





By Maude I. Murchie 
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State Supervisor of Teacher-Training Courses in Home Economics, Sacramento, California 


i is important that eventually home- 
making education shall receive rec- 
ognition as a basic part of every girls 
education. The necessity for develop- 
ing the highest type of American home 
cannot be over-emphasized, and since 
home-making jis an occupation whica 
requires the broadest culture, the high- 
est grade of education, and unusual 
skill in many crafts, special education 
and training for the service is indis- 
pensable. 

A short intensive course, which ab- 
sorbs the entire interest, thought and 
time of the pupil for a short period, 
offers the best opportunity for working 
out a balanced program of education 
for home-making. 

The development of a broad balanced 
program of instruction in this field is 
the first step in promoting a better 
class of home economics instruction in 
the public schools. The .imited amoun 
of instruction in homemaking usually 
made available to high school girls is 


entirely inadequate to meet either their - 


personal or vocational needs. 

In accordance with these views the 
California plan for vocational educa- 
tion in home economics makes provision 
for girls over 14 years of age for an 


all day program of educetion repre- 
senting an intensive course in home- 


making of at least one-half day devot- 
ed to instru tion in the practical du- 
ties of the home, and one-half day de- 
voted to releted and general subjects. 
This course is organized for a period 
of not less than one and not more than 
two years in length, for the reason that 
girls in such groups who do not marry 


at the conclusion of this course, ana 
who do not pursue .urther the usual 


type of education preparatory for high- 
er institutions, would probably find it 
more profitable to secure some training 
in a wage earning occupation. 

Although these classes have been few 
in number on account of the limited 
funds for promotion, yet the influence 
of their organization has distinctly 
modified the conception of an acceptable 
home-making program on the part of 
school administrators and teachers. The 
effect has been to broaden the scope of 
content and to establish more firmly the 
recognition of the subject in the pub- 
lic school program. 


Part-time Home Economics Classes for 
Adults 


The legislature of 1917 made mo‘ifica- 
tions of the Political Code in order to 
enable the State to operate freely under 
the Federal and State Vocational Edu- 
cational Acts. Among these amend- 
ments was one enabling high schools 
to organize and maintain special day 
and evening classes under their juris- 


of special 





iable showing development of All Day 
Home Economics Classes 

Number of 

students 


School Number of 


Year classes enrolled 
1917-18 1 16 
1918-19 4 61 
1919-20 11 228 
1920-21 14 316 
1921-22 16 334 
1922-23 17 350 
1923-24 24 491 
1924-2’ 2, 651 
1925-26 689 


diction for the purpose of giving in 
struction in ahy of the branches of 
study that may be taught in the high 
school. Prior to the passage of this 
act it was impossible for a high scavol 
to maintain classes outside of the regu- 
lar school hours, or to maintain evening 
classes without establishing and malu 
taining a complete evening high 
school. Up to this time it had appar 
ently occurred to no one that the most 
suitable time for maintaining such in- 
struction for housekecpers was during 
the day rather than at night. Up to 
this time evening high schools had of- 
fered women an opportunity to improve 
their efficiency, but it was not until 
provision was made for this type ou. fa- 
struction under the provisions of the 
Federal and State Acts that the pres- 
ent large development in adult educa- 
tion in home-making began. 

The women engaged in business are 
obliged to attend in the evening. In 
large cities where these women are en- 
rolled, the fact that they are in em- 
ployment should be taken into consid- 
eration in the organization of home- 
making instruction for the group. Em- 
phasis should be placed upon the ad- 
justment of their personal and home- 
making activities to their business 
lives. The problems of management 
and wise consumption should be stress- 
ed. Many of these young women in 
employment are inexperienced in home 
making. This factor must also be ta- 
ken into consideration in planning a 
course. 


Table Showing Development of Voca- 
tional Special Day Instruction for 
Adults in Home-Making 
School Year Enrollment 
1917-18 576 


1918-19 2243 
1919-20 6013 
1920-21 6446 
1921-22 8671 
1922-2: 9319 
1923-24 10344 
1924-25 12222 
1925-26 13731 


It was to encourage the development 
clagses in 


the daytime for 





home makers that the expenditure of 
vocational funds were limited in Cali- 
fornia to classes in which the major 
part of the class time falls between 6 
A. M. and 6 P. M. This is the time of 
day most convenient for the housewife 
to attend. These groups as a class are 
more decidedly a vocational group 
since, for the most part, they are ex- 
perienced in the arts of the home. 

Only 20 per cent of the entire trade 
and industrial fund is available for ex- 
penditure in home-making education in 
the public schools. This limitation was 
set by the Federal Act. The following 
table shows the funds available from 
year to year for expenditure for home 
economics education, the claims pre 
sented by tne public schools, and the 
allowance on account of prorating to 
come within the 20 per cent limitation. 
Each year since the inception of the 
program there has been an increase of 
funds under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Act. The maximum, however, was 
reached in 1925-26, so that for this 
school year, 1926 27, and thereafter, the 
allowance will remain constant unless 
increased by further legislation. 

A study of this table will show the 
consistent growth of the program. Not 
only was the increase in available 
funds from year to year absorbed, but 
each year the claims for reimburse 
ment exceeded the increased allowance 
available by a margin which did noi 
vary greatly from year to year. 

Home 


Vocational Teacher-Training in 


Economics 


Among the home economics teachers 
of California are representative of not 
only teacher-training institutions of this 
State, but of leading institutions of 
all other states, drawn here by the 
«pirit of adventure on the pioneer 
cdge of the continent, by the consist- 
ently high salary schedule, by the ex- 
cellent standards of the school system, 
or by favorable climatic conditions. 

Therefore, it is reasonable to assume 
that the teaching force of the State due 


to this selective process, and to the 
credential standards in California, is 
on the whole above the average in 


preparation. 

Teacher-training institutions are well 
distributed in California, located in 
centers designed to serve the State lo- 
cally from the far North to the extreme 
South, as well as the interior valleys 
and coast areas. From the beginning 
almost all of these institutions have 
maintained courses in the special fields 
of a broad inclusive type designed to 
prepare teachers of special subjects for 
high schools. As a result a much larg. 
er per cent of teachers has been given 
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the opportnity to secure special train- 
ing than could have been possible with 
but a few institutions offering training 
in special subjects. A survey showed 
that the enrollment in institutions is 
largely recruited from the area sur- 
rounding a given institution. 


The school program in operation in 
California demanded teachers of home- 
making with vocational experience to 
meet the needs of adult instruction in 
that subject. Since it is practically im- 
possible to provide to any extent voca- 
tional experience during a period of 
training which is at all adequate to 
meet the needs, provision was made in 
the State plan for vocational education 
to recruit experienced home-ma:.ers anu 
train them as teachers of home-making 
subjects. 

These persons are carefully selected 
by certain teacher-training institutions 
cooperating with the State Board of 
Education. The opportunity is con- 
fined to persons who are between the 
ages of 22 and 45, who have had at 
least four years of home-making expe- 
rience after their 18th year, who are 
graduates of a four-year high school, 
and who are otherwise qualified to car- 
ry upper division college work. Two 
years of advanced credit is given such 
applicants, on account of the tested 
home-making experience, thus reducing 
the usual four year requirement for 
the preparation of a home economics 
teacher to two years. This two year 
course insofar as possible is adjusted 
to the previous training and experience 
of the applicant. Upon completion of 
the course the experienced home-makers 
are given the same teaching privileges 
as are granted persons without voca- 
tional experience, and who are trained 
in accordance with the four year re- 
quirement as teachers for high schools 
in this special field. 

Very early in the program the plan 
proved practicable and_ highly desirable 
both for teacher-training institutions 
and for the public scnool needs. 

Four years ago an expansion OF Vine 
program was provided for by changes 
set up in the State plan for vocational 
education to accelerate the develop: 
ment in certain teacher-training insti- 
tutions of programs which could meet 
the vocational demands in home-making 
in the public school system, both for 
adult part-time and all day school in- 
struction. 

The conception of the philosophy of 
vocational education and its applica- 
tion to school organizations, the pro- 
visions for training for adult and part- 
time programs, the newer tendencies 
in home-making education, placing em- 
phasis on child care and training, fam- 
ily relationships and home art were 
among the problems inherent in a voca- 
tional program, but which were given 
but little attention in teacher-training 
institutions up to this time. 

Therefore, the state plan was modi- 
fied to develop in three institutions co- 
operating with the State Board pro- 
grams to meet these needs. 

The expansion called for the exten- 


Table showing, by school years, m oney available for home-making ed- 
ucation in the public high schools, claims presented for reimburse- 
ment by schools, allowance within the 20 per cent limitation and the 


prorating figure. 


School year 





1917-18 





Money available 


for aiding schools 


Claims 
presented Prorating 
by schools Reimbursement figure 1 





$6,950 38 
1918-1 10,425.56 
1919-20 13,900.77 
1920-21 17,375.96 
1921-22 25,970.82 
1922-23 30,299.30 
1923-24 34,627.7 
1924-25 43,284.72 


1925-1926 


51,941.66 


sion of practice teaching facilities to 
include provision of adult and _part- 
time practice groups, a nursery group 
or equivalent opportunities, new courses 
in education, dealing with the philoso- 
phy of adult and part-time education 
in home-making, and a re-focusing of 
home-making content in all courses 
having any bearing on the problem. 
There was included also provision 
for summer session programs to pro- 
mote these projects and to extend the 
opportunity to teachers in the field to 
improve or modernize their training. 
These projects are carried on in coop- 
eration with the recruiting and training 


$3,866.10 


$3,866.10 

7,301.85 7,301.85 
18,263.60 13,900.76 76 
22,269.38 17,375.96 -78 
27,500.68 25,970 82 94+ 
31,013.56 30,299.30 .98— 
40,058.72 34,627.78 88+ 
47,687.04 43,284.72 91— 
55,388.16 


51,941.66 .94— 








of the groups of experienced home- 
makers. 

The institutions cooperating with 
the State Board of Education are the 
State Teachers College at Chico and 
San Jose and the State University at 
Los Angeles. The projects in each are 
in different stages of development due 
to local conditions, but in each growth 
is progressive and basic, and in every 
sense the project is regarded as an in- 
stitution project in which the relations 
between the home economics depart- 
ment and the entire institution are mu- 
tual in service and contribution. 


How Billy Black Turned White 


By Maynard Downes* 


Once there was a little boy whom 
everyone called Billy Black. That was 
not his real name. It was only a nick- 
name. But, strange to say, everyone— 
even his mother and his teacher—call- 
ed this little boy Billy Black. 

This was the reason: He was such a 
dirty little boy. He hated to wash worse 
than he hated enything else in the 
world. He was never clean, unless his 
mother, getting tired of his dirtiness, 
washed him herself. Then he would cry 
and squirm and try to run away. 

His finger-nails always had _ black 
rims. The back of his neck was always 
smudgy. Around his wrists you could 
see lines, showing how far up he had 
washed, 

Billy was very untidy. When taking 
off his shoes at night, he never stood 
them neatly side by side. Instead, he 
would throw one shce into a far cor- 
ner and the other uncer the bed. He 
never hung up his clothes, but left them 
in a muss pile in the middle of the 
floor. He never knew where to find his 
cap or his school books. 

His mother often sighed: 

“Billy Black, can I never teach you 
to be neat and clean? Some day some- 
thing terrible will happen to you.” 

And one night it happened. Billy 
was sound asleep. Into his room three 
Gub-Gubs crept on tip-toe. 


Said one Gub-Gub: “Is that the boy 
we want?” 

Said the second Gub-Gub: “Yes. I 
know him by the dirt on his hands and 
face.” 

Said the third Gub-Gub: “I know him 
by his tousled hair and by his untidy 
room.” 

The three Gub-Gubs took Billy Black 
out of his warm bed and carried him off 
to the land of the Gub-Gubs. 

When all the little Gub-Gubs saw 
their brothers coming w‘th Billy, they 
began to turn the water in the bath-tub, 
to lay .out towels and soap and to 
sharpen their shears. One little Gub- 
Gub took an enormous cake of white 
soap which he swished around in the 
tub of water until it was all soap-sudsy. 

“Here is a job for us, Brothers,” cried 
the Gub-Gubs. “Here is a little boy 
whom we must clean up. His mother 
has tried hard to teach him to be clean 
and neat but he won’t mind her, Now, 
we must try our hand.” 

With that, the Gub-Gubs plunged 
Billy into the big tub of warm, sudsy 
water. How he wiggled and twisted 
and splashed! But all his wigglings 
and twistings were of no use. 

The Gub-Gubs held him down. They 


Reprinted from “Lance and Shield,” published 
by the Oregon Tuberculosis Association. 
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rubbed him and they scrubbed him with 


a scratchy wash cloth. Through the 
black, the pinky-white of a small boy 
began to shine, They soaped him, Some 
soap got into hig eyes and made him 
howl. One big Gub-Gub washed his 
ears. 

At last the bath was finished. Billy 
was no longer black. He was white 
and shining. He was wrapped up ina 
big towel and placed in a chair. 

Several Gub-Gubs, flourishing big 
shears and sharp scissors, now came. 


HE Eat to Live project is a help 

to teach children the importance 
of eating foods to build up worn out 
cells and to supply the body witli 
heat and energy. 


Even the primary children can col- 
or these food people, and copy the 
little jingles. The older children can 
use these to illustrate the chapters on 
foods in their health note books. 


The drawings can be enlarged for 


posters and blackboard borders: 


The pages are fastened together for 
a booklet. A clever cover picture of 
a well set table can be cut from a 
magazine. The children will enjoy 
writing and illustrating jingles of 
their own about other foods. 





Milk 


Don’t drink coffee or tea. 
Drink milk for energy. 

It makes cheeks red, and eyes bright. 
It keeps you looking well and feeling 
right. 

You'll find health, 
will 
Just 


never fear. 


If you 


Drink 
Milk! 


They cut his long finger-nails and his 
tousled hair. 
All the Gub-Gubs looked at Billy. 
was clean from tip to toe. 
“Remember, Billy! keep clean or we 
will have to visit you again,” said they. 
With that, they carried Billy home 
and tucked him into his little bed. The 
tub-Gubs darted around the room. They 
picked up Billy’s clothes and hung them 
up neatly. 
“Remember to 
clean and in order,” 


He 


keep your clothes 
the Gub-Gubs said. 


Eat to Live 


By Agnes M. Way 


Northfield, 





Minnesota 


Prunes 


Prunes are good for you and me 


They give us pep and energy. 
They clean out your body for you. 
They keep you well and help \ 
grow too. 
i 
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Apples 
Apples yellow - apples red 
To all children should be fed. 
They make cheeks red, and blood 
clean 
A healthier fruit you've never seen. 
Wh 
o° 


* 7 i 


Carrots 
its coat of yellow 
Is a very healthy 
Carrots help make strong men. 
and then. 


Carrot in 
fellow. 


Be sure to eat them now 































In the morning Billy’s mother came 
into the room. 

“This can’t be my little boy,” she said 
when she saw Billy. ‘My little boy is 
dirty and this is a nice, clean child.” 

“Yes’m,” said Billy, “I’m your little 
boy. And I’m never going to be dirty 
any more.” 

And he never was. 

From that time on, no 
him Billy Black. 
by his right 
him now. 

His real name was William White. 


one called 
Everyone called him 
name, which really fitted 


Pananas 


Bananas so ripe and sweet 
Give us food value hard to beat. 
Eat them for lunch and dessert. 
If they are ripe, they’ll never hurt. 
tae 
Onions 
Food for children onions carry 
In their head, white or red. 
Eat them when they’re on your table. 
To help you keep well they are able. 





Tomatoes 


Eat tomatoes as all children should. 
They give us minerals so good 

To keep us strong and well. 

You'll ete red tomatoes? tell. 


dlo 





Honey 
When for sweets 
money 
Please buy the 
It’s so good for 
To keep you well, 


you’d spend your 
good bee’s honey. 
you, we know, 


and help you grow. 
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Bread 


Children of the well bred 
Eat plenty of buttered dark bread. 
Bread is the staff of life, ’tis said 


Eat bread and butter — be well fed. 


Parsnips 


Parsnips sweet and mellow’ 


Are good food for the football fellow. 
They’ll keep your body well and clean. 
Refusing to eat them never be seen. 





Cereals 


A cereal hot, a cereal cold 

Should be eaten each day I am told 
Cereals give us strength and pep 
Eat cereals and keep in step. 


Egc's 


A soft boiled egg once a day 
Makes children strong and gay. 
Eggs build muscle too. 


Be sure to eat them—each one of you. 





Water 


Drink plenty of water pure and cool. 
Drink it often at home and in school. 
Water cleans us inside and out 

Drink water for health — no doubt. 


Peas 


Peas from the garden or can 
Bring minerals to child and man. 
Eat some vegetable every day 
To find health, that’s one way. 





Potatoes 


Potatoes are good to eat you know. 
For they make children grow. 
Boil or bake them as you wish. 
They are a very healthy dish. 





Meats 
Meat builds muscles strong. 
But to eat too much is wrong. 
Just a little piece once a day 
Is best for children, so doctors say 





Celery 
Children, eat the celery stalk. 
It will give you strength to walk. 
For teeth, blood, and bones it’s good. 
Eat celery, as you should. 


Note—Color the drawings in soft, nat- 
ural colors with crayons. Background 
of blue sky and green grass. Cut line 
all in black. Color eyes blue, lips red, 
hands pink. : 





A Physiological Study of Rats to Show the 
Necessity of Milk in the Diet 





By May Walker 


Irving 


7 HROUGH actual experimentation 

we are enabled to observe how 
certain dietary phenomena affect cer- 
tain body conditions. 

We tested the value of milk diets 
upon six white rats in our nutrition 
laboratories. 

The rats were secured from Johns 
Hopkins University and upon their 
arrival were of equal approximate 
weight and size and six weeks old at 
least. 

They were divided into groups 1 
and II. 

Group I was fed on a diet of. 


Wheat Flour 98.5% 
Na Cl 1.0% 
Ca Co3 0.5% 


Group II was fed on a diet of: 


Wheat Flour 48.5% 
Na Cl 1.0% 
Powdered Milk 50.0% 
Ca Co3 0.5% 


Group I’s diet was not only lacking 
in Vitamin A but was deficient in CA. 


College 


Although Group II was fed on a 
diet including milk, it was in no meas- 
ure a perfect diet. The milk raised 
the CA content and also furnished 
Vitamin A. 

Group 1 was expected not only to 
show a decrease in growth but was to 
produce rickets, a softening of the 
bones, characterized by enlarged 
bones and limp gait, and opthalmia, 
a blindness. In advanced stages of 
Opthalmia the rats’ eyes become red 
and swollen shut, they sneeze, rub 
their eyes continually, and if carried 
far enough, the tear glands dry and 
the lenses drop out. 

At the expiration of three weeks 
tim- the rats were weighed and Group 
I weighed 73.2 gr. as an average, 
while Group II weighed 128.1 gr., thus 
showing a difference of 54 gr. in 
weight. 

Their weights were again recorded 
at the end of nine weeks. This time 
Group I weighing 109 gr., while 
Group II weighed 163 gr.. They again 
showed a difference of 54 grams in 
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weight. As yet no visible signs were 
noticed of the diseases except that a 
tew mornings the rats in Group I 
sneezed and one’s eyes were shut for 
uwhile. 

By the end of the eighth week one 
of Group II reproduced, having a lit- 
ter of ten. These rats seemed to be 
normally born, but due to lack of 
equipment, we were unable to keep 
them for further observation, to see 
if the mother’s diet had any effect on 
the newborn. 

Due also to the inadequacy of 
equipment and time we rid ourselves 
of those rats in Group II at the end 
of nine weeks and in the remaining 
three weeks of school began restor- 
ing one rat from Group I. We placed 
it on the same diet as Group II had 
been on with the addition of a little 
fresh vegetables. 

In order to distinguish our rats, 
the one we revived we classed as 
Group II and the two left in Group I, 
now being unequal in weight, were 
characterized by their eyes, being cal- 
led ‘‘Pink Eye,’” and ‘Black Eye.’’ 

At the end of the tenth week the 
rat on Group II weighed 162 Gr. while 
“Black Eye’ weighed 87 Gr. and 
“Pink Eye’’ weighed 111 Gr. This 
shows a difference of 75 Gr. between 


Group II and “Black Eye’”’ and 51 Gr. 
between II and Pink Eye. 

During this ume the rats were kept 
in diffused light in hopes the symp- 
toms of the rickets would become 
more marked. 

Group II at the end of the thir- 
teenth week, weighed 162 Gr. show- 
ing no further growth, Pink Eye 
weighed 113 Gr. and Black Eye 90 Gr. 

Although we did not definitely and 
successfully see the results as to 
specific disease that were expected to 
be obtained we did notice a slight lag 
in the hind legs of the deficient rats 
und they became very irritable. Alsou 
at intervals their eyes became a bit 
red and they sneezed but it again 
disappeared and might have been a 
slight cold. 

As far as the milk in the diet was 
concerned we had amazing proof of 
the necessity of it in the diet for 
when the rat whose diet was deficieni 
began to be restored the first week his 
weight increased 51 Gr. as an aver- 
age. 

Before the end of the term we hope 
to obtain better results and we might 
chloroform and disect one to see the 
bones, to see if ricketts have been 
produced. 





Nutrition Week 


By Jessie S. Walton 


Supervisor, Home 
A MATTER which is always on the 

heart of the conscientious Home 
Economics teacher is that of the noon 
lunch for the student who reaches the 
school building early in the morning 
and stays until the work of the day 
is over. 

There are enrolled in Central High 
School, at Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1500 
Students. Of this number between 
seven and eight hundred are away 
from their homes for the noon meal. 
Those who make up this group eitber 
bring their lunches from home, pur- 
chase them in the school lunch room, 
or eat outside at some near-by bakery 
or drug store. 

Nutrition Week was an effort to 
get all students to thinking about 
food as a vital element in relation to 
health. It was an effort to war 


against unwholesome food habits — 
for example — a candy bar in lieu 
of breakfast — a noon lunch made up 


of a hamburg sandwich and a bottle 
of pop. It was also a plea for better 
habits of food selection. 

In making plans for the week three 
committees were appointed. These 
committees worked together to organ- 
ize a program for the week. Publici- 
ty Committee, Auditorium Committce 
and Foods Information Committee. 
The Household Arts Club and The 


Economics Central High 


School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Student Council were asked to co- 
operate as were also the Art Depart- 
ment and the Physical Education De- 
partment and each rendered valuable 
service. The Publicity committee be- 
gan its work early and information 
concerning the plans which were mat- 
uring appeared in the School News, a 
daily sheet put into the hands of 
students and The Correlator, the pap- 
er sent into the homes, and in the 
local newspaper. When Nutrition 
Week was fairly launched The Pub- 
licity Committee kept students and 
the public informed concerning the 
work which was going on. 

The Auditorium Committee plan- 
ned to introduce the work of the week 
to the entire student body at an as- 
sembly which was held on Tuesday 
morning. Preceding this gathering, 
there were placed in the corridors, 
posters intended to attract attention 
and arouse curiosity concerning the 
coming event. The fact that April 
19-April 23 was Nutrition Week had 
been widely broadcasted. One of the 
committees found in The Food 
Journal a verse intended to be sung 
to the popular air of “I Want To Be 
Happy” from the opera ‘No, No, 
Nanette.””’ The words of the jingle 


in the Food Journal were changed tu 
read — 










I want to be healthy 
But I can’t be happy 
If you are not healthy too 

Life is not worth living 

If I am not health giving 

So let me give some to you: 

When you are dull and feeling so blue 
Green things are great for you 

I want to be healthy 

Rut I can’t be happy 

If you are not healthy too. 


From this evolved the slogan ‘'! 
Want to be Healthy” which soon ap- 
peared everywhere: in the _ schoo! 


paper, on the blackboards in the 
home rooms and in the halls. The 
orchestra and the glee club combined 
to make the verse popular. As the 
students were assembling for the 
auditorium period the orchestra play- 
ed the air. Later the glee club sang 
it again and again—then the words 
were thrown upon the screen and the 
entire student body sang—‘I Want 
to be Healthy.’”’ A representative of 
the Student Council presided at the 
auditorium and explained the plan for 
Nutrition Week and outlined the pro- 
gram for each day. Two other spe 
cial features were two dances arrang- 
ed for by the physical education de- 
partment, a Dance of the Vitamins 
and a Vegetable Salad Dance. Cos- 
tumes for these were made by the 
girls in the clothing classes. The ef- 
fect of the auditorium period was to 
catch the attention and the interest 
of the entire student body. Those 
who tad come in expecting to be 
bored by a long scientific discussion 
on What to Eat were happily disap- 
pointel and went out humming “I 
Want to be Healthy.”’ As the stud- 
ents left the assembly hall they were 
greeted by members of the Household 
Arts Club selling green tags which 
read “C. H. S. Nutrition Week.” The 
tag sale not only furnished a source 
of revenue which helped to defray ex 
penses but naturally added to the im 
terests for what boy or girl does not 
leve to wear a tag' 

In the meantime the Food Informa- 
tion Committee was busy. Posters 
and food charts were placed in every 
available spot. Questions to arouse 
interest followed by definite informa 
tion were written on the blackboards 
in each home room. A blackboard 
was placed at the entrance to the 
lunch room. The message which ap- 
peared there on the first day read: 
“What is a calorie? <A ealorie is a 
measure of energy—100 calorie por 


tions are average servings of most 
foods. Do you know how many 
calories vou need each day? Watch 
this voard for further information.” 
Bach day this was built upon until 
at the end of the week all, who had 
followed the story, knew something 


of the significance of the calorie and 
the portions of food necessary to give 
the required number of calories. 
Charts listing body regulating foods, 
building foods and fuel foods were al- 
so posted at the lunch room entrance. 
These charts were obtained from the 
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Educational Department of the Post- 
um Cereal Co. at Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

The trophy cases at the entrance of 
the building were used to give furth- 
er information through exhibits pre- 
pared by the girls in the foods clas- 
ses. On Monday the exhibits were in- 
dicated by the signs ‘Protein for 
Building,’ ‘‘Carbohydrates for Ener- 
gy,” “Fats for Energy,” ‘‘Vitamins 
for Growth and Health,” ‘Calcium 
for Strong Bones and Good Teeth,” 
‘“‘Have you had your iron today?” On 
Tuesday, 190 calorie portions were 
exhibited. On Wednesday meals for 
a day—breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
for a high school boy and one for a 
high school girl with charts showing 
amounts and calories for each food 
and the day’s totals were placed in 
the cases. On Thursday four trays 
showing good food combinations 
selected from the lunch room menu 
for that day and the day’s totals ap- 
peared. 

A series of posters placed at the 
school exits, was another phase of the 
work of the Foods Information Com- 
mittee. They bore such messages as 
“Where are you going?” ‘Beware the 
Daily Hamburger,” ‘“‘Buy Milk not 
Pop,” “Candy is a good Dessert but 
not a Complete Meal.” 

Three other features remain to be 
mentioned; one a lunch box contest. 
It was announced that two _ prizes 
would be given—one to the boy and 
one to the girl who would bring from 
home the best packed most nutritious 
lunch. The committee feared for this 
and it did work out that no boy res- 
ponded—however enough lunch boxes 
were brought from home to make an 
interesting display which was arrang 
ed in the front corridor during the 
noon hour on Thursday. The prize 
lunch boxes together with the prizes 
(cook-books) were shown in the 
trophy cases on Friday. 

Another interesting feature of the 
week was the use of the scales in the 
home rooms. The scales were collect- 
ed from the various school buildings 
and placed in each of the nine home 
rooms. On Wednesday morning 
girls from the foods classes gave short 
talks in each room on the relation of 
weizht to health. There were posted 
near the scales The Child Health 
Height-Weight-Age Tables for Boys 
and Girls, a tape for measuring, and 
directions for determining the percent 
above and below weight. At no free 
time during the day were these scales 
idle 

The last and most interesting fea- 
ture was the event on Friday. To 
test the effectiveness of information 
given to students during the week it 
was announced that on Friday a 
favor would be given in the lunch 
room to everyone choosing from the 
menu a well balanced nutritious lunch. 
Two girls in black dresses with 
bright colored crepe paper aprons 


and caps stood at the checkers desk. 
They carried trays piled high with 
carnations. 


Two teachers from the 
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Home Economics department alsv 
stood at the desk and approved or re- 
jected the trays as they were present- 
ed. <A carnation was placed on each 
approved tray. In rejecting a tray a 
reason was given: for example—too 
much protein, too many desserts—- 
too much starch. The chagrin when 
a tray was rejected was very appar- 
ent. Faculty as well as students spent 
the noon hour analyzing the short- 
comings of the trays that had been 
refused. 

Just how much was gained by nu- 
trition week is hard to estimate. The 
most that was hoped for was to get 
everyone to thinking about the food 
and its relation to health and especi- 
ally about the kind of a lunch eaten 
at noon. For several weeks we 
heard reports of the interest which 
students displayed in the project. The 
principal of the school remarked: 
“Do this again. Do it often, and the 
school lunch will cease to be a 
problem.” 


Home Economics in the 


x. w.. A, 


By Ella M. Johnson 


St. Paul, Minnesota 

UCH is being done in the Home 
Economics classroom these days 
for the average high school girl, and 
the college girl majoring in Home 
Economics, but the business girl who 
has had no Home Economics training 
in high school or college and is con- 
fronted with homemaking presents an- 
other problem. The greater number 
of these girls have had little or no e:- 
perience in homemaking and all it in- 
volves, and so are at a loss to know 
just how to go about their new worn. 
They must learn by experience and 
experience is often costly. The class- 
es in Foods, Clothing and Art at the 
St. Paul Y. W. C. A. were organized 
tc enable the young women to get the 
information and class work necessary 

to make them better home-makers. 
The call for Domestic Science class- 
es came to the National Y. W. C. A. 
{8 years ago, and the Association, 
feeling the need of supplementary 
training for women, provided funds 
to start classes. Home Economics classes 
have been graduated and well attended 
in the St. Paul Association since 1912 


-when the new building was erected and 


a well equipped laboratory with eight- 
een desks, a unit kitchen, a pass pan- 
try and a home-like dining room were 
built. 

The girls who register for class 
work are very fine types of girls. Many 
of them are brides, many brides-to-be, 
still other girls who keep apartments, 
and a few cotme just because they en- 
joy the informal class work. They 
come because they want to and not 
because they must and willingly pay 


their fee. For this reason the groups 
are very interested and enthusiastic. 
The first law of learning, ‘‘making 
them want to learn,’ is thus over- 
come and the instructor can begin at 
once with the subject matter. Th» 
classes meet once each week for ten 
or twelve consecutive weeks. Regis- 
tration is limited to a certain number 
in each class but classes may be or- 
ganized at any time upon request 
from a sufficient number. 

The classes in ‘‘Meal Planning, Pre- 
paration and Serving’’ are among the 
nost popular and profitable courses 
that we offer. The registration is 
limited to twelve in a class. The 
course is divided into three parts. Two 
lessons are spent on breakfast, five 
lessons on luncheons and suppers, and 
five lessons on dinners. At each class 
meeting a whole meal is prepared and 
served and the meal for the next week 
planned. We allow four hours for this 
The girls come at five-thirty and are 
ready to leave at nine-thirty. The first 
hour is spent in lectures and discus- 
sions of table service and etiquette, 
meal planning, consideration of bal- 
enced meals and studies of the food 
principles with special emphasis upon 
choice of food in relation to body 
health. Then we also spend con- 
siderable time on general principles of 
cooking eggs, milk, meat and vege- 
table dishes. The girls prepare every 
bit cf food they serve, even making 
the rolls and hot raised breads for the 
luncheons. The meals are balanced as 
to food value and color, the food cost 
of each is studied, the time scheduled 
and then the meal is served in the din- 
ing room. Each week one girl is 
hostess—-and at the dinners we have 
the host also—she has charge of the 
dining room and table and is general 
manager of the meal. The host or 
hostess does the serving and each is 
responsible for the happiness of the 
guests. The meals are usually happy 
and gay affairs and the girls become 
good friends within a very short time. 
The girls are free to ask questions 
nnytime and about anything. When 
the meal is over and the rooms have 
been put in order a few minutes are 
taken to plan the next week’s menu 
and figure the grocery order. The 
girls say that this part of the lesson 
period is especially helpful to them. 

The recipes for the whole meal are 
given the girls on typed sheets and 
they keep these and file with their 
cooking notes. 

“Salads and Desserts’’ is another 
course which we offer. All the differ- 
ent types of salads and desserts are 
discussed and many of them prepared. 
This is a good place to teach the value 
of fresh fruits and vegetables in the 
diet and the need of minerals and 
vitamins in the human body. We 
plan to stress the meal planning part 
of food preparation in this course also 
and prepare a salad and a dessert 
which might be used with some par- 
ticular meal or for a special occasion. 

Other classes in foods which are 
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offered to these same young girls are 
“General Cookery’ and “Summer 
Cookery.’ Courses in ‘‘Foods and 
Nutrition” and ‘‘Diet in Disease’’ are 
given for the nurses of a St. Paul 
hospital. These courses prepare the 
student nurses for their state board 
examinations and therefore must com- 
riy with the high standards set by the 
Minnesota Nurses’ Examining Board. 

In teaching adults one is confrout- 
ed with the fact that each one comes 
to the class with a different back- 
ground and experience, so that ma- 
terial which is new to one girl may 
be a axily habit with another. Fo: 
this reason it is necessary to know 
each girl personally and find out what 
her problems are and then in a friend- 
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ly way give her the help she especial- 
ly needs. By supplementing the class 
discussions with short, casual individ- 
ual conferences during the laboratory 
lesson the instructor is able to help 
the girls solve more of their home- 
making problems than she would in a 
formal lecture. 

The bulletin board is another 
means of contact. On the board each 
week are. posted pictures, helpful 
hints, posters, food charts and what- 
ever material will interest the girls. 
They always read the bulletin board 
and it is a silent teacher that could 
rot be dispensed with. 

Girls who are not taking a course 
for credit cannot be required to do 
any outside reading or studying and 





yet by careful suggestions are often 
led to read more books and magazines 
than they ever knew were published 
en the subject. Various commercial 
houses have been extremely generous 
with free educational literature which 
the girls have been quick to accept 
and use. 

The Y. W. C. A. may not always 
offer the type of work that appeals 
to a Home Economics graduate but 
after being a director of Home Eco- 
nomics in the St. Paul Y. W. C. A. for 
a year there can be no doubt left con- 
cerning the wideness of the field and 
the direct benefit of Home Economics 
classes in Foods and Nutrition for the 
young home-maker. 


Suggestions to Teachers Regarding Sources of Material 





A 

Editor’s Note—To assist teachers in 
obtaining material published by manu- 
facturers of foods, FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION will gladly forward re- 
quests from teachers to these manufac- 
turers. If those requesting booklets ou 
which there is a charge, send the cost, 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
will gladly forward this, also. Some of 
the material available in printed form is 
listed below, each publication being 
given a key number. 


Because of the vast amount of clerical 
work involved, teachers are asked to 
send each request on a separate slip of 
paper, size 4x4 in., giving the key 
number of the publication and name 
and address on each separate slip. 
Enclose slips in an envelope and 
send to Food and Health Education, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





1. “Temperature Charts.” Helpful 
charts, perforated for binding with les- 
son plans or may be hung on the wall 
through center perforation. Combina- 
tion of time and temperature charts, 
together with standard recipes form 
quite a complete baking guide for class 
or home use. 


3. “Lesson Plans.” A set of booklets 
under the following captions: ‘Deep 
Fat Frying’; “Baking Powder Batters 
and Doughs”’; “Cakes, Frostings and 
Fillings’; “Christmas Suggestions’: 
“The Muffin Mixture and Its Varia- 
tions’; “Baking Powder Biscuit and Its 
Relatives”; “Baking Powder.” These 
are perforated so that they will fit into 
any note book. 


4. “Tempting Recipes.” Booklet fea- 
turing recipes for quick breads and vari- 
ous dessert dishes. 


5 “Crushed Pineapple.” Small leaf- 
let containing one dozen ways of serv- 
ing pineapple. 


7. “Feeding the Child for Health.” 
A good example of how progressive 
manufacturers are adapting the facts in 
science to their own educational pub- 
licity. Fruit and its place in the diet 
is the central point of the discussion. 


8. “Cookery Club Recipe Book.” 
Small booklet containing dessert recipes. 


9, “A Few Facts Relative to the 
Food Value of Meat.” WBight-page book- 
let with many illustrations. 


10. “Dainty Desserts for Dainty Peo- 
ple.” A pamphlet illustrated in colors 
giving recipes for salads, savories and 
desserts, made from gelatine. 


1l. “Grape Juice as a Therapeutic 
Agent.” A popular treatment of the 
story of grape juice, together with rec- 
ipes for the preparation of various bev- 
erages and invalid dishes. 


16. “Ye Early Hitory of Tea.” A 
beautifully illustrated pamphlet, giving 
a brief history of the discovery, use and 
preparation of tea. 


17. “Ten - Lessons on Meat.” An 
eighty-page booklet prepared for use iu 
high schools. 


18. “Food Source Map.” Wall map 
in colors, showing geographical sources 
of the principal foodstuffs produced by 
the United States. 


19. “Production of Powdered Milk.” 
Wall chart showing process used in 
commercial preparation of powdered 
milk. 


20. “Vanilla Flavor.’ Pamphlet fea- 
turing the relative flavoring values of 
true vanilla extract and imitations. 


22. “Spices.” A text book prepared 
especially for the teacher. Attractive 
colored illustrations. 


23. “Tea.” Features the culture, 
manufacture and packing of this prod- 
uct. 


24. “Why We Refrigerate Foods." 
Pamphlet treating of the reasons un- 
derlying food spoilage and why low 
temperatures retard food decomposition. 

27. “Reliable Recipes.’ A seventy- 
five-page cook book | prepared by the 
domestic science department of a large 
baking powder company. Recipes in 
clude directions for preparing all 
dishes in which baking powder is 
used. Material is well arranged. 


28. “Food Economy.” Recipes for 
left-overs and plain desserts. A valuable 


pamphlet on the use of gelatine. 


29. “Bread and An illustrat- 
ed booklet, describing the manufacture 
of oleomargarine, together with recipes 
and directions for preparing attractive 
dishes in which the product may be 
used. 


30. “One-Dish Hot Meals for Rural 
Schools.” Carefully tested recipes pre- 
pared by the domestic science director 
of a large packing company. 


31. “A Six Weeks’ Sequence in 
School Lunches, Suitable for Schools of 
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100 to 300 Pupils.” Well organized ma- 
terial on the development of a series 
ot school luaches. Menus and recipes. 

32. “Educational Meat Charts.” Col- 
ored charts of convenient size, with a 
side of beef, lamb, etc., pictured entire- 
ly with the different cuts shown graph- 
ically, both singly and in relation to 
the animal. 


33. “A Catalog of Special Diet Food 
and Equipment.” Booklet containing 
list of materials required for preparing 
foods, equipment for making tests and 
the names of several valuable books 
that have been especially prepared by 
physicians for the layman’s use. 


34. “Adding Variety to the Menu.” 
Booklet containing many varied recipes. 


Exhibit 
material for school room use. Consist- 
ing of wall chart which has views of 
Minneapolis Milling District, and eigh- 
teen pictures dealing progressively with 
production, transportation, sale and 
distribution of wheat; the booklet is a 
condensed treatise on wheat and flour 
production, fully illustrated and con- 
taining many interesting facts on Min- 
neapolis Milling history. Express charg- 
es or if parcel post is desired send 50c 
in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


36. “The Story of Flour.” 


40. “Nationally Known Recipes.” A 
tiftty-page booklet showing how pow- 
cered milk may be used in soups, fisn, 
sauces, salad dressings, breads, and 
More than thirty organiza- 
tions, manufacturers, educators and 
magazine editors cooperated in the 
making of the booklet. 


candies. 


41. “To the Teacher.” Booklet show- 
ing how to visualize to classes facts 
about powdered milk. An educational 
wall chart showing process of manutac- 
ture of powdered milk will also be sent 
free to teachers. 


42. “Surprise Recipes.” A collection 
of recipes featuring powdered lemon 
juice (not lemon extract), printed in 
convenient form for use in a recipe- 
filing cabinet. 


43. “To the Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics and Dietetics.” A booklet show- 
ing the place of powdered milk in bread 
making. 


44. “Lamb — Eat It Often.” A recipe 
booklet issued by a packing house wi:h 
many suggestions for preparation and 
serving of lamb. 


46. “Cold Storage.” A leaflet issuc-d 
by well known meat packers showing 
uses and economics of refrigeration. 


50. Jewish Cook Book. Forty-page 
recipe book in Jewish, featuring bak- 
ing powder. 


51. “Ways to Save Eggs.” A cook 
book featuring baking powder. 
52. “Temperature Guide.” Accurate 


tabulation of proper temperatures for 
different cookery processes. 


53. “The School Lunch Boz.” Ilus- 
trated leaflet giving attractive recipes. 


55. “New Cook Book.” A new edi- 
tion of a practical recipe book put out 
by a baking powder company. 


56. “A Cookery Expert’s New Rece- 
ipes.” Booklet containing cake, candy, 
and pudding recipes. 


64 “Seasonal Suggestions for Frosty 
Nights and Indian Summer Days.” 
Pamphlet featuring menus for autumn 
feasts and frolics. 


65. “A Series of Lessons.” Pamphlet 
printed to assist home economics in- 
structors and specialists in the study 
of salads, sandwiches, appetizers, relish- 
es and new ways of serving fish, meat 
and vegetables. 


69. “Keeping Summer Checks at 
Winter Level.” Booklet containing spe- 
cial-dish recipes, salad recipes, and des- 
sert recipes, 
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with tested recipes and helpful 


subjects such as these: 
School lunches 
Frying facts 


Desserts 


“MANUAL OF COOKERY”? | 


The manual is made up of twelve chapters filled 
suggestions on 


Candies and Confections. 








| WOULD YOU LIKE TO READ? 

| “The Packers’ Accomplishment in the 
Food Field” 

“A Candy Manufacturer’s Accomplish- 
ment in the Food Field” 








The “Manual of Cookery’? has been prepared by 
the Home Economics Department of the Procier & 
Gamble Company, makers of Crisco. A copy will 
be sent free to any Home Economics teacher. 
We shall also be pleased to send you additional 
copies if assured that they will be used as de- 
monstration manuals or collateral text books. Use 
the coupon below in requesting your sample copy. 





Procter & Gamble Co., 
Department C-8 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me, free, a sample copy of the Manual of 
Cookery. 
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“Coffee Statistics” 
“A New Unit in the Department of 
Agriculture” 
“New Uses for Flavoring Extracts” 
“How One Company Cooperates with 
Teachers” 
“Studies of Bottled Cocoa Beverages”’ 
“Bacterial Count of Ice Cream” 
Send for A FREE COPY of July 
AMERICAN FOOD JOURNAL 
468 FourTH AVENUE New York 
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72. “Modern Bread.” Leaflet an- 
swering the following questions: what 
makes the modern loaf of baker’s 


bread? What is milk bread? What 
is the nutritive value of “milk 
bread’? Shall we eat whole wheat 


or white bread? Is the quality of 
baker’s bread as high as that of home 


made? Is baker’s bread a sanitary 
product? Today? Why milk in 
bread? 


73. “Across Seven Seas.” “About 
Tapioca.” Two illustrated leaflets and 
a colorful chart setting forth the his- 
tory, cultivation and value of tapioca, 
directions for its use and well arranged 
recipes. 


74. “Recipes for Making Perfect 
Jams, Jellies and Marmalades.” <A bul- 
letin and three folders dealing compre- 
hensively with a process for making 
fruit syrups “jell,” outlining the actual 
experiences of experts. 


76. “The Little Red Devil Recipes.” 
“Simplifry Codfish Cakes.” A booklet 
and one-page leaflet. The former gives 
appetizing recipes for the use of deviled 
ham and tongue, the origin and value 
of such products. The latter pictures 
“ready to cook” codfish cakes as an 
available dish. 


77. “Digestibility, Roughage and Vi- 
tamins.” Leaflet containing an address 
before the American Home Economics 
Association. 


78. “The Bread of Life.” An ad- 
dress before American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion Convention. 





Every Teacher 
Should Have This 
CANAD Yerere | Catalog 


FREE 


WENTY-FOUR 
pages listing the 
new and approved 
foods used in the routine 
treatment of diabetes, 
obesity and other diseases 


requiring dietary treatment. Quantitative ana- 
lysis of foods enables you to advise diets with 
fine accuracy. Variety and suggestive recipes 
permit making welcome changes. Written in non- 
technical text that your patient will understand. 


Table of Contents 
Pege 
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Prepared Poods.......12-16 


CHICAGO DIETETIC 
SUPPLY HOUSE 
1750 W. Van Baren St. 
CHICAGO 
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80. “A Calendar of Dinners.” “The 
Whys of Cooking.” “Balanced Daily 
Diet.” “Recipes for Everyday.” Four 
books by domestic science authorities 
giving well planned recipes and valua- 
ble material dealing with diet needs. A 
cooking fat is recommended for general 
use and its food qualities demonstrated. 


83. “Foods That Give Health.” Pam- 
phlet dealing with milk, cereals, breads, 
meats, leafy and starchy vegetables, 
fruits, fats, sugars, special foods, vita- 
mins, a mother’s dietary needs, growtn 
and muscle building, energy for play, 
regulation and protection, health rules. 


85. “What Foods Will Keep the 
Family Well?” Pamphlet containing out- 
line for planning health menus. 


S88. “Recipes of Flavor.” Sixty-three 
pages of suggestions for the use of 
canned fruits and vegetables. Prepared 
by the domestic science department of 
a food products company. 


90. “Story of Extracts.” Small book 
let published by food products company 
giving important facts about extracts 
in question and answer form, 


92. “The Story of Minute Tapioca,’ 
An illustrated booklet telling the story 
of this food from the tropies to the 
table. Prepared by a manufacturing 
company. 


93. “Cook Book.” Featuring tapioca 
recipes. An attractive little book which 
has been approved by food experts. 


94. “Exhibit chart.” For the domes- 
tie science class room. <A colored chart 
illustrating the preparation of tapioca. 


96. “Here's Health.” Twenty-three- 
page booklet with illustrations telling 
of the food value of bran, with several 


pages of good recipes. 


97. “The Romance of Ice.” Interesting 
booklet telling how the deeds of olden 
times have led to present performance 
in the ice industries. 


98. “Flour Chart.” A small wall 
chart holding glass containers which 
show wheat in the different stages of 
making flour. A very useful chart for 
a «domestic science classroom. 





illustrations of the process used in pie 
making. Exceptionally well prepared. 


113. “Studies of Edible Gelatine in 
the Dietary.” Two bulletins giving the 
results of extensive research work on 
the value of gelatine with charts, illus- 
trations, directions and recipes. 


114. “The Story of Occident.” A good 
sized booklet, telling the story of flour, 
with illustrations of milling machin- 


ery. 


115. “Something About Sugar.” An 
attractive booklet with good illustra 
tions, telling of the growth of sugar 
cane and the refining processes. <A 
good booklet for the teacher of food 


study classes. 


116. “Domestic Science Bulletins.” A 
series of leaflets, arranged as lesson 
plans, featuring the use of fruit. Nnu- 
merous recipes. Valuable for home eco- 
nomics classes and teachers of home 
economics. 


120. “Canned Grape Fruit.” A small 
booklet. giving interesting information 
about the history of grape fruit, both 
of the canned and the fresh product 


121. “Making Biscuits.” A collection 
of quick bread recipes with ten varit- 
tions of the standard biscuit and muffin 
recipes. 


199, “Celery and How to Use It” 
Many interesting suggestions for the 
use of celery with recipes. 


123. “Approved Methods for Home 
Laundering. An eighty-page booklet 
containing suggestions on keeping 
clothes clean. 





New Posters for Class- 
rooms Ready for Fall 
Classes. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, HI. 
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104. “Bread as the Physician Sees 
a An address delivered before 
American Bakers’ Association. 


108. “Foods—Facts. Fads and Fan- 
cies.” Some helpful information § in 
pamphlet form, presented by the editor 


Solid, smooth top; each 
burner thus produces 3 
zones of heat. Cooking 
chart; heat control; separate broiler, handsome 
enamel finish. Write for booklet to Standard 
Gas Equipment Corp., 18 E. 41 St., N. » & 


INSTALL / The modern gas range. 





of a dietetic magazine. 


110. “How Breer Rabbit Found His 
Home.” An interesting little booklet. 
giving the history of sugar cane with 
recipes in which molasses and cane su- 
gar products are used. 


111. “Good Pies Easy to Make.” A 
small booklet giving recipes, a table 
of oven temperatures, and very good 
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SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


"The Highest Quality for Health” 
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Double Action Insures 
Baking Success 


For three generations. Calu- 
met Baking Powder has en- 
joyed steadily increasing sales. 
More and more customers call 
for Calumet. Every day, Do- 
mestic Science teachers, house- 
wives, chefs and bakers decide 
for themselves that Calumet is 
the brand best suited for their 
use — dependable and whole- 
some, insuring their reputation 
of being “‘good cooks.” 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 


Baking Powder 


With Calumet, a double act- 
ing baking powder, you do not 
have to use extra care and 
precaution. You may bake 
either in a hot or moderate 
oven with safety — you may 
move the food in the oven or 
open the door for inspection 
without fear of it falling. You 
may mix a pan of muffins or 
biscuits at night, put them in 
the ice chest and they are ready 
for the oven in the morning. 


Double-acting baking powder 
means a baking powder con- 
taining two leavening units: 
One unit begins to work when 
the dough is mixed, the other 
waits for the heat of the oven; 
then both work together — 
your guarantee against failure 

ugainst waste. 





Calumet Baking Powder 
Company 
4100 Fillmore Street 
Chicago Illinois 














127. “Housecleaning Hints.” Plan 
of work, equipment, curtains, pictures 
and bric-a-brac, shades, bedding, rugs. 
floors, woodwork, walls, winaows, 
mirrors, furniture, metal, sinks, bath- 
tubs, silver, refrigerator, stoves, 
basement, washing and meal plan- 
ning are all discussed in this little 
booklet. 


128. “Getting the Most out of the 
Ivory Soap Educational Exhibit.” Pam- 
phlet containing material for health 
lessons, for household arts, for history 
study, for geography, for nature study 
and science, for industrial arts. It also 
gives the definition of soap, kinds of 
soap and information on how it is made. 


129. “The Muddies of Mussyland.” 
A one-act play for children. 


131. ‘Ice Cream Making in the Home. 
Some Ice Cream Freezers.’ Authorita- 
tive information concerning types of ice 
cream freezers and methods of freezing 
including recipes for frozen dishes. 


134. “Rules for Meal Planning.” A 
small folder with foods listed in groups 
as regulating, fuel, and building foods, 
with rules for combining these foods 
to make balanced meals. 


135. “Corn and Its Uses.” Inform- 
ation concerning the manufacture and 
composition of products made from 
corn given in a condensed form. The 
booklet should be useful to domestic 
science teachers in high school and 


college. 
136. “The Manufacture of Corn 
Products.’ A well prepared’ booklet 


giving detailed information as to the 
manufacture, use and food value of 
corn products, with tabulated material 


and statistics. 


137. “The Health Value of Gelatine.” 
A recipe booklet with suggestions for 
dishes to be served in special diets. The 
information given is based upon scien- 
tific research as to the value of gela- 
tine in these diets. 


151. “Oleomargarine, [ts Purity, 
Wholesomeness and Economic Impo~- 
tance.” Valuable information concern- 
ing the production, food value and eco- 
nomic value of oleomargarine. Pre- 
pared by the research department of a 
trade association. 


156. “Twenty Lessons in Domestic 
Science.” Suggested lessons for the 
domestic science teacher. Issued by a 
baking powder company. 


157. “The Care of the Home Refrig- 
erator.” “Where to Place Food in the 
Household Refrigerator.” Two, book- 


lets giving practical and much needed 
information in a condensed form. 


160. “Baby's Milk.” Directions for 
preparing milk for the baby. Prepared 
by an evaporated milk company. 


170. “Sunkist Recipes for Every 
Day.” Fifty-page illustrated pamphlet 
giving a variety of recipes and direc- 
tions for serving fruits. Ten-minute 
salads and ten-minute desserts are spe- 
cial features. Not furnished in quan- 
tity. 


179. “Nurses’ Handbook of Recipes 
fer Oranges and Lemons.” Recipes, 
tested and compiled by experts in con- 
venient notebook form, for beverages, 
salads, desserts, and quantity recipes. 
Caloric content for each noted. Lim- 
ited quantities distributed to nurses’ 
classes only. 


187. ‘“‘Down East’ Recipes.” Recipes 
for North Atlantic and Maine Coast fish 
products and some other high quality 
canned products of New England spe. 
cialties. Colored illustrations suggest 
the most attractive ways of serving 
these dishes at the table. 


191. “About Cakes and Candies.” 
Booklet contains recipes for all occa- 
sions:—cinnamon crisps, peanut cook- 
ies, white fruit cake and other noveal- 
ties. 


196. “Frozen Desserts.” A booklet 
prepared by a large milk company. 
Contains some valuable hints as to the 
use of milk in connection with recipes 
that call for double cream such as 
frozen desserts. Also contains direc- 
tions for freezing ice cream and desserts 
which require no cooking. 


200. “Care of the Child's Food in 
the Home.” Authoritative discussion 
of importance on refrigeration showins 
growth of bacteria when proper care is 
lacking. By Dr. Mary E. Pennington. 


201. “The Art of Making Bread.” 
Booklet illustrating white bread, plain 
rolls with bread dough, raisin bread, 
Parker House rolls, whole wheat bread, 
buckwheat cakes, rusks, root beer, cof- 
fee cake and cinnamon rolls. 


203. “Scientific Meal Planning.” A 
small chart useful for reference in se- 
lecting the proper foods to balance t)i 
diet at every meal A group of pro- 
tective foods is given, one on foods 
that build the body and regulate di- 
gestion and one on foods that give heat 
and energy. This chart may be hung 
on a wall, 2¢ each. 


204. “The Story of Raisins.” Should 
you care to know what raisins are, 
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where they come from, if they are made 
or grow, how they get their taste and 
whether they are really good for us or 
not, this booklet tells the story. 


205. “The Fruit Book.” Booklet con- 
taining the favorite fruit 
some of America’s well known cooking 


recipes of 


authorities. 
211. “The School Lunch.” A booklet 
containing suggestions for lunches. 


specially of interest to the teacher. 


“Cereal Products and How to 
Booklet containing recipes 
illustrations issued by a 


212. 
Them.” 
with colored 
cereal manufacturing organization. 


Use 


215. “Teacher's Outline for a Do- 
mestic Science Course.” A series of in- 
teresting bulletins with lesson plans. 

2:0. Recipes.” Booklet 
containing recipes for biscuits, muffins, 
doughnuts, cakes, cookies, pies, pudding 
sauces, frostings, and candies. 


“Tempting 


218. “Cooking Time Table and May- 
onnaise Recipes.” A practical calendar 
with a clever device for timing cook- 
ery processes and attractively illustrat- 
ed recipes. 


220. “Dietetic Bulletins.” Another 
series of leaflets, featuring each recipe 
with its value in calories and grams. 
For nurses and nurses’ classes. 


222. “A Real New England Treat.” 
Pamphlet containing recipes on break- 
fast and luncheon dishes, tea and lun- 
cheon sandwiches, dinner dishes and 
desserts with colored illustration of 
prepared dishes, based upon a delicious 
canned brown bread. 


A fifteen- 


recipes on the 


223. “Coconut 


Recipes.” 


page booklet featuring 


variety of goodies to be made with the 


addition of a little coconut. Attrac- 
tively illustrated in color. 
225. “Food Chart.” Chart which 


gives food values of an average serving 
of certain food materials. Arranged in 
six divisions, showing just how to use 


i 


227. “From Pasture to Pantry.” A 
booklet telling in detail the story of 
evaporated milk. 


228. “Good Luck and Good Health.” 
A very attractive booklet giving 
health suggestions of interest to the 
children and illustrations would ap- 
peal especially to the children. Free 
upon request to teachers; additional 
copies for pupils obtained at a small 
charge. 





229. “Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks 
Serve It.’ Small booklet containing 
recipes on fruit cups and cocktails, 
salads, meats and vegetables, cakes, 


cake fillings, frostings and sauces. 


230. “Suggested Outline for Meat 
Demonstrations.” Material featuring 


table for cuts of meat. 


234. “The Story of 
anges and Lemons.” Illustrated thirty- 
page booklet including early history of 


California Or 


the California Citrus Tndustry. 


235. “Appetizing and Economicel 
Meat Dishes.” 


on a variety of meat dishes. 


Pamphlet giving recipies 


236. Serve Ham.” 


Booklet with attractive colored illustra- 


“Sirty Ways to 


tions of diflerent preparations of ham. 


237. the Healthful Diet.” 
Booklet telling what dates contribute to 
the family dietary. 


“Dates in 


245. “Baking 
Delicious Desserts,” “Fruit Gelatin Sua- 
gestions.” The booklets are attractive- 
ly illustrated in color with many delici- 
ous recipes. Valuable 
school use. 


Guides,’ “Cakes for 


for home or 


246. 
the 
tractively 


with 

helpful and at. 
booklet. 
the many chapters are titles such as the 
Month 


“Smoothtop Cookery Gas, 
Fuel.” <A 


illustrated 


Modern 
Among 
following: ‘Menus for a and 
Work Plans for a Week; Do You Cook 
Your Cereals Long Enough? The 
Healthful Way of Cooking Vegetables; 
Time-Saving You 
Good Luck With Your Baking? 


contains many recipes. 


Have 
It also 


Desserts; Do 


247. 


Ware.” 


“Aluminum and Aluminum 
Booklet 


the latest scientific 


containing a review of 


researches into the 


nature and uses of aluminum and the 
characteristics of aluminum cooking 
utensils. 

248. “Hob o° the Mill.” The story 


of oats is told in a special way to in- 
the children. 
trated in color. 


terest Attractively illus- 


249. “The Romance of Cheese.” The 
history of cheese is presented briefly. 
Varieties of cheese are given with de- 
manufacture. Booklet 


scription and 


ulso has many illustrations. 


250. “Dry Skim Milk.” Large booklet 
telling all about dry skim milk and 
featuring the journey of dry skim milk 
in illustrations, 





fifty years, the 
superior quality 
of Royal Baking 
Powder has made 
it the invariable 
choice of the 
discriminating 
housekeeper. 








FREE | 


The Royal Cook Book, contain- 
ing 350 tested recipes for all 
kinds of delicious foods, will be 
sent on request. Mail the coupon 
below. 








ui ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO 
Dept. 21, 101, East 42nd Street, New Yo:k 


Please send me free copy of the Royal 
Cook Book. 


Name.. 
Address 


City State 
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251, “Sandwich Suggestions.” Sev- 
eral pages containing recipes for sand- 
wich fillings. 


252. “Meat Cuts Identification 
Charts.” A set of four cards in con- 
venient size. Veal Chart; Lamb Chart; 
Beef Chart; Fresh Pork Chart. 


253. “Meats Cooked in Milk.” A leaf- 
let giving some interesting recipes for 
the preparation of meats and fish cook- 
ed in milk and some suggestions for 
ways to give the family the milk they 
need. 


254. “Milk to Drink.” Formulae for 
tempting milk and fruit juice drinks 
which appeal particularly to children 
and help to get them to take all the 
milk they ought to have. 


255. “Saves Butter in Your Cooking.” 
A leaflet containing suggestions for pre- 
paring creamed and scalloped vegeta- 
ble dishes with evaporated milk. 


256. “For Puddings, Pies and Cus- 
tards.” A half dozen tested recipes for 


Editorial 
(Continued from Page 113) 


vanced states. The research 
work in a department of the 
federal government would be 
invaluable to us and would 
certainly speed up our prog- 
ress along these very import 
ant lines of endeavor.” 
May Trumper, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Montana. 

“Section 8 of the bill pro- 
vides for research in eleven 
different fields. The research 
of the Bureau of Education. 
especially in the field’ of 
secondary education and ru- 
ral education, has already 
been of great service to the 
several states. If the scope 
of this research work can be 
widened so as to. include 
other important fields, and if 
further authority can be 
given to this department to 
secure and disseminate in- 
formation, the states would 
greatly benefit by these in- 
creased facilities. In this 
way, educational administra- 
tors in every part of the 
country could secure” ac- 
curaie information to. indi- 
cate new trends in education, 
and fundamental information 
on which to evaluate new 
schemes that are from time 
to time proposed. In my 
opinion, this one section of 
the bill alone, if carried. 
would be worth all the con- 
templated expenditure.”’ 
A. T. Allen, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 
North Carolina. 


delicious desserts prepared with evap- 
orated milk. 


257. “Suggestions for the Diet Lab- 
oratory.” Gives a recipe for the eco- 
nomical and convenient preparation of 
acidophilus milk using evaporated milk 
for the necessary sterilized milk basis. 
Also recipes for the preparation of high- 
ealoric foods, using undiluted evapor- 
ated milk. 


258. “Junket in Dietetics.” A most 
interesting and helpful booklet on the 
value of milk in the diet, and the ad- 
vantages of junket as a health food; 
prepared by the Director of Dietetics 
in a well known sanitarium. 


259. “Junket Recipes.” A very popu- 
lar booklet of delightful new desserts, 
including also suggestions for dainty 
menus, and directions for making cot- 
tage cheese, ice creams and baby foods 
with junket. 


260. “The Princess and the Magic 
Junket.’” The delightful story of a 
litt!e princess in a tiny book illustrated 


with quaint pictures that children 
“love” almost as well as they do junket. 


261. “A Dozen New Ways to Use 
Milk.” A very helpful little book re- 
garding milk, which includes twelve re- 
cipes for attractive new UNCOOKED 
milk desserts that can be prepared eas- 
ily and quickly. 


262, “The Story of Cheese.”  In- 
tensely interesting description of some 
of the world’s most famous cheeses, 
where they are made and how, with 
specific instructions for home use in 
cheese making. Prepared by a cheese 
expert and usually sold for 50c. Sent 
free on request. 


263. “The Composition and Food 
Value of Margarine.” Booklet telling 
about the history of margarine. 


264. “Answering Bread Criticisms.” 
Leaflet containing a laboratory study 
of bread. 


265. “White Bread.” Leaflet telling 
the role of white bread in nutrition 


Books of Interest to Teachers 





“The Home-Maker and her Job” by 
Lillian M. Gilbreth. D, Appleton and 
Company, New York and London, $1.75. 


I N these days of close cooperation 

between the school and the home. 
teachers are glad to receive books 
prepared especially for the housewife 
and her job. Mrs. Gilbreth’s volume 
studies first the What in the Home 
and then proceeds to consider the 
Who, the Where, the When and the 
How in this same home. 


If it can be understood that the 
Why in the home is left to the last 
by way of affording an _ effective 
climax. 


To return to the earlier chapteis 
Each phase of the home problem is 
considered separately and more or 
less informally. The author is wise 
in her determination to include in 
each chapter a certain amount of 
what is known as “Human Interest 
Stuff.”’ When she comes to the matter 
of tabulations the style changes 
somewhat, since several tables morc 
or less technical are introduced. 


Under the title of the How in the 
Home, for example. we read that the 
methods of Skill Study, Motion Study 
and Fatigue Study may be the same 
Calling attention to the interest of 
her children in realizing that they 
may hope to become the ‘Poetry of 
Motion” Mrs. Gilbreth continues to 
the point where she reproduces a 
table of symbols for the elements of 
the motion cycle. She points out that 


there are various methods of record- 
ing results of motion and fatigue 
studies. 

It may be said that were it not 
for the author’s undoubted skill in 
showing the Why of all this the book 
might be a somewhat different com- 
bination of popular stories and scien- 
tific discussion. But Mrs. Gilbreth, 
however, has rather cleverly steered a 
straight course between these two. 


“Short Cut Cookery.” By Mabel Claire, 
Greenberg, Publishcr, New York, $1.50. 


i EACHERS who are called upon to 

give courses in home management 
will welcome Mrs. Clair’s second book. 
While the material will probably not 
be used as it stands in the 
classroom the subject matter is so ar- 
ranged as to give the Home Econom- 
ist an admirable reference. The book 
begins with a chapter on Kitchen 
Esthetics. Mrs. Clair then goes on to 
consider A Color and Condiment 
Shelf, Methods of Cookery. Time 
Savers and then come several chap- 
ters on the actual preparation of 
meat, salads, appetizers, hot breads, 
jellies, jams and pickles, sandwiches, 
desserts, menu making, plate dinners 
and luncheons. 


actual 


The little book closes with a study 
of typical time saving days, entertain 
ing and a brief glossary of cookery 
terms. 
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